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Ils bot uſt, that he wha 
and important a Concern 


as any Part of Education 
is, ought to give ſome 


Satisfaction, how capable he is of the 


Performance; eſpecially if he propoſe $ 
to doit in a Method out of the common 


ction, I here preſent you with thoſe Sex- 
timents on the Subject of Forming the 
Mean of Bufineſs and Employment, which 
the other Day you were pleas d to be 
ſo Indulgent to, as to wiſh em com- 

1 — A 2 mitted 


undertakes ſo difficult 


(4) 


mitted to Paper. There i is no Tocling- 
tion, I aſſure you, Sir, wanting in me 


to ſerve the Publick ; and I myſt con- 
feſs, the Succeſs I have had with the 


hopeful Young Gentlemen you have done 


I more. 
tance 
Educati- 
on in 


me the Honour to place under my Care, 
is an Encouragement to me to purſue 
its Advantage in what I can: * ſtill, 


if it ſhould receive any Benefit from my 


Service, twill be oblig'd to the Defe- 
rence due to 3 founded upon 
ſo large an Experience of Men and 
Buſineſs, and ſo accompliſh'd as Vours, 
Sir; WE to which, if 1 did not ſubmit, 
I ſhould forfeit my Own. © 

Sr, 1 need not obſerye, that Educa: 
non in general is of ſuch vaſt Impor- 


neral. E tance, and of ſuch ſingular Uſe in the 


Scene of Life, that it viſibly carries its 
own Recommendation along with it ; 


For, onitin great Meaſure. depends all 


that we hope to be, every perfection 
that a generous and well-diſpos'd Mind 
would gladly arrive at. Tis this that 
ſtamps the Diſtin&ion of Mankind, and 


rengery 
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renders one Man preferable to another; 


is almoſt the very Capacity of doing 


well, and remarkably adorns every 


Point of Life. This is what no body 
will diſpure ; and therefore twould be 
impertinent to inſiſt on it. The Mif- 
forrune is, that, like a ſtately Miſtreſs; 
tis difficult of Acceſs ; 'twill not con- 
deſcend to fhew itſelf at the firſt Viſit, 


dut will be ſought for as Silver, and 


fearch'd for as for hid Treaſure, or twill 
not be ſeen, much leſs won. Hence 
ir comes, that ſome have not Reſolu- 
tion enough to make Court to it; and 
many that have, are diſcouraged, and 
forcd to give over the Purſuit, and 


_ firdown under that unconceivable Loſs 


that is always inſeparable from the 
Want of it. Wherefore, an Artempt 
ro make the Way to it more eaſy, may 


hope to be receiv'd with Indulgence, 
whatever the Succeſs may prove. And 


fince the ſame Difficulty, in Proportion, 
that atteads the Purſuit of Education 
in general, affects the particular Branch 
4h | 1 


I.. 


Edueati- 


on for Bu- 


finck. 
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I am concern'd for, if I can aſſiſt its 


Growth, and make it thrive and flouriſh 
with the greater Vigour, as twill yield 
me no {mall Pleaſure, ſo will it juſtify 
the Undertaking to all that underſtand 
their own Intereſt, and defire what's 


but natural for cem to do, the Promo- 


tion of it. 


The ſuperiour Advantage of chis Part 


of Education will eaſily be confeſſed by 
all who ſhall but turn their Eyes upon 
this great and magnificent City, and 
conſider that immenſe Wealth and ex- 
tenſive Commerce which makes this 


moſt diſtant places of che habitable 
World. Hence, as from the Heart to 
the Body, flow ſuch continual Streams, 
that diffuſe Life and Spirit, Trade and 


Riches, through the Whale ; here the 


beſt Returns are made of a Ripen'd Ca- 
pacity, and an improvable Fortune; 
bere your Men of Tears treaſure up 
abundance, and your young Men are 
beſt qualify' d to tread in their Indu- 

ſtrious 


Nation known to, and honour'd in the 


(7) 
ſtrious and Succeſsful Steps: The Mart 
of Commerce is the Man of Buſineſs; tis 
his Element, and to manage it well 
and ſucceſsfully, his Care and Labour. 

But to ſet out well, is to have his 
Buſineſs half done; and tis the Deſign 


of what I here offer, to prevent his Miſ- 
carrying; which, in great Meaſure, de- 
pends on his firſt Appearance in the 
World, as that does upon the Qualifi- 
cations he is Maſter of when he makes 
it. But I truſt he'll be ſecure: in this 
Point, if manag'd in the Method I ad- 


vance. But, 


dr, 1 muſt premiſe, and will be 2 
y Maſte 
of an Art 


own'd, that tho He that undertakes to 
teach an Ant muſt be Maſter of it, yet ©3 


tis not every one that is Maſter of an "——_ 


Art, that is equally qualify'd to teac 
it; ſince many times it is much more 
difficult to communicate an Art to ano- 
ther, than it is to attain it ourſelves: 
And the Reaſon is viſible; becauſe the 
Capacities and Tempers he has to do 
with, may be as various as the Number 
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of his Pupils ; ſo that his firſt Care muſt 
be to make a right Judgment of their 


Different ſeveral Capacities and Tempert, which he 


Capaci- 


Capaci- muſt always have in his Eye, when he 


Tempers ſets them Rules, and deals out Inftru- 
Aigen ction to them. Tis in vain, as 'tis 


— 1 unmerciful, to laſh on the Horſe that 


and the Scholar's Induſtry, in time will 
improve and brighten the leſs promiſing 
and more cloudy Parts ; and the nar- 
row Genius will widen and enlarge un- 
der the Art of infuſing Inſtruction into 
it leiſurely and by degrees: but to ppur 
all at once, is to throw it beſide the Un- 
derſtanding, and to leave it unwater'd; 


and conſequently unfruitful : Beſides, 


the ſlow and leſs forward Diſpoſition is 
not ſo happily drove on, as tis led and 


encourag d by having laid before it 


ſuch Examples, as though they once la- 


bour d under the ſame Diſadvantages of 


Nature, yet by Deſire, Diligence, and 
Reſolution, conquer d the Ruggedneſs 


has no Heels; but the Maſter's Skill, 


of 


; 
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of the Way, and at length arriv'd at 
great Maſtery and Perfection. 

Secondly, On the other hand, tho', 
where Nature has been more generous 
of her Gifts, and the Scholar's more 
ready Apprehenſion and Felicity of 
Parts ſave the Inſtructor much Time and 


Labour; Yet there the Exerciſe of his 


Skill and Judgment is rarely leſs, but 


generally more indiſpenſably required. 


For, as in the former Inſtance, he can't 
have too much Patience and Diligence, 
ſo in this he can hardly be enough on 
the Guard and Watch; but muſt ſill 
have his Eye on his CHARGE, and 
narrowly obſerve his Motions ; whick 
if he does not find very various and in- 
conſtant, tis more than he ought to ex- 


pect; both Reaſon and Experience for- 


bid it. And therefore, tho? he be at leſs 
Trouble to point out to him the Parti 
he is to tread in, and the End it leads 
him to ; yet to prevent his breaking 
out of it, and to confine him to it, often 
m_ a ſufficient Trial of his Skill, 

B Beſides, 


(10) 
Beſides, the fineſt Parts, like your fineſt 
cutting Inſtruments, ſooneft loſe their 


Edge, are ſooneſt tir d and turn'd in the 


Purſuit of Knowledge : If the Difficulty 


en the firſt Summons does not open 


and make way for them, they are too 
delicate upon a Repulſe to renew the 
Attack; inſtead of reſolutely cutting 
their Way thro', they retire and divert 
on ſome Object, if not ſenſibly prejudi- 
cial, yet at leaſt inſignificant to their 
Purpoſe. 


Beſides, in this Caſe, the Imagination 
is apt to conceive ſo thick and haſti- 


ly, that the Ideas cither ſtifle and deſtroy 
each other in the very Birth, or elſe 
crowd ſo faſt on theUnderſtanding, that 
how inconſiſtent ſoever they be in their 
own Nature, yet it often can't appre- 


hend or ſee the Difference; much leſs 


has it Time to digeſt and ſort, and 


range them into their proper Claſſes; 


nor will they ſtay for the Operation of 
the Judgment, but ruſh on the World 
without its Paſport. And what, I pray, 

can 


(nn) 


can ſuch a huddled Production be good 
for ? Only, like the Monſters of Africa, 
to be admir'd for its Imperfections and 
Deformities. 
| Wherefore, ſince, as the luxuriant 
Vine, unleſs artfully dreſs'd and prun'd, 
runs out into Wood, but yields no- 
thing in the Time of Vintage, but an 
unprofitable Shew of Leaves; ſo your 
quick and flowing Parts, unleſs guided 
with ſingular Judgment and Dexterity, 
produce nothing beautiful or uſeful; 
how requiſite is it that the Youths bleſſed 
with ſach Advantages of pregvant Parts, 
ſhould have their Conceptions aſſiſted 
and regulated dy the Care and Skill of 
an able Inſtructor, who ſhall, by the 
Rules of Art, direct their Progreſs thro” 
the Underſtanding and Judgment, ſo as 
they may at length be brought to Matu- 
rity, and prove of Service and an Ho- 
nour to the Owner; who himſelf, by 
that Means, will be ſure to become an 
Honour to his Country. 
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But farther, as the different Capa” 


cities of Youth require a different Ma- 


nagement for the Improvement of their 
Underſtandings; ſo a diſtin& and proper 
Regard muſt' be had to their different 
natural Tempers and Diſpoſitions, which 
commonly are the more gr leſs gentle and 
tractable, as their Parts are the leſs or 


more brisk and Prominent. A mild Tem- 


per generally attends upon the leſs lively 
Parts, and ſucceeds beſt under the In- 
fluence of Kindneſs and Tenderneſs. 
Here a gracious Look is a mighty En- 
couragement ; and the ſoft Voice has a 
ſtrange Charm in it, and is anſwer'd 
in the Returns of a ſurprizing Proficien- 
cy and Advancement in Knowledge; 
whereas, a lowring and angry Brow, 
or 2 ſharp and ſevere Reproof, frightens 


and daſhes ſuch modeſt Tempers out of 


Countenance, and forces back their 
Parts into thoſe dark Receſſes, whence 
nothing but the mildeſt and ſweeteſt 
Way of Perſuaſion could draw them 
forth, and * them on the Stage of 


the 
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the World. And, tho' the Confidence 
that is generally obſerv'd to attend on 
the more forward and {prightly Parts 
may, in order to reduce it to a modeſt 
and becoming Aſſurance, demand a 
Check; yet 1 muſt confeſs, I can't fall 
in with the Notion of the Neceflity of 


Severity even in this Caſc. A generous 


Spirit will regard Reaſon, and conclude 


it more Fitting his Nature, to be led 


like a Man, than to be drove like a 


Brute. An over ſevere Uſage has, I am 
fatisfy'd, been the Ruin of Abundance 


of Youth, which an engaging Temper 


and a diſcreet Conduct might have made 
. eminently uſeful in their Generations. 


By ſaying ſo, I do not deſign to be un- 


derſtood to cen a ſenſleſs In- 


dulgence of Muth in miſ. employiag 
their Time or Thoughts; all I mean 
is, that a great and active Spirit ſhould 
only be regulated, and kept within juſt 
Bounds, but not broken, or ſubduꝰ d to 
an Indolence, or Stupidity ; ; which is'the 
fatal Effect general y of too rigid a Diſ- 

oifline. | 
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cipline. I have often obſerv'd the Suc- 


ceſs of this Method, in improving the 
Underſtanding : But in faſhioning the 
Manners, ſuch a Moderation can have no 


EveryAp-Place. For, Vice muſt not have the leaſt 


arance 
parin® Connivance, but, upon every Appear- 


red. ance, meet wich ſuch a Rebuke, as ſhall 


noks it effectually retreat, and not dare 


to ſhew irs Face. And as your richeſt 
Soil is the moſt ſubject to Weeds, ſo tis 
found, your moſt pregnant Genius is 
the moſt ſuſceptible of ill Impreſſions, 
Here the Senſes have not Patience to wait 
on the Judgment, but out-run it, and 
leave Confideration far behind em; ſo 


that Vice has eaſy Admittance, and 


makes a cheap Conqueſt of the naked 
and defenceleſs Mind. Wherefore, the 
Inſtructor ſhould have a very quick and 
careful Eye upon the Avenue that favours 
Vice; and it Perſuaſion will not da, 
ſhould not forbear Aſperity, rather than 
ſuffer his Charge to lie expos d to its Ap- 
proaches, and in the way of Ruin, 


What 
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What I have hitherto offct'd, in a 
Manner, indifferently affects the Edu- 
cation of the greener as well as of the 


riper Years. But thoſe that come more 
immediately under my Management, are 


generally of Stature fit for Buſineſs, and 


in an Age when the Love of Idleneſs is 


too often ſtrong and predomiftant, and 


the Tide of Paſſion runs high, and car- 


ries all before it; and drove on by the 
Vanity of unt hintiug Youth, impatiently 
brooks every neceſſary Reſtraint. But 
this is a Criſis of Life that often deter- 


mines the whole Courſe ; and therefore 


cannot be too narrowly obſerv'd, or too 
carefully provided for: Buſineſs and full cg 
ex va- 
Employment is the only Barrier to keep tive a- 
out the Enemy, and ſecure the Man: * x 
Vacant Hours move on heavily, and 
drag Ruſt and Filth along with em: 

A Breaking-up, or three or four Weeks 
Vacation in this time of Life, has often 
deſtroy'd the Labour of Years; and the 

Youth, by having nothing elſe to do, has 


contracted ſuch ill Habits, which, it may 


be, 


I 
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ens allow - 
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be, no Time or Skill could ever after 
root out: I nced only appeal to the 


Experience of thoſe who have mourn'd | 


the Ruin of the once Hopeful and Pro- 
miſing, whether the Source of their 


Misfortunes has not very often pro- 


ceeded from a Want of Employment: 


Not that a continual Intenſeneſs on Bu- 
proper ſineſs is neceſſary or convenient. For 
certainly, well-tim'd and innocent Re- 


1 creations, while they divert, ſtrengthen 
uletu 


the Faculties, and add a freſh Spright= 


lineſs to the o'er-labour'd Mind : Only 


they ſhould be ſo allotted, as rather to 
ſeem Reliefs from Study, than Set Times 
for Idleneſs, Children may, play by the 


: Almanack, but he that is taking on him 


the eee of a Man, a. intends 
for Buſmeſs, ſhould rather let the Ex- 


change be his Oracle for Vacations ; e- 
ſpecially, when he conſiders that Time 
inſenſibiy glides on to the fartheſt Di- 
ſtances ; that He and his Friends are im- 
patient till he lives for himſelf ; and is 
bettled to Satisfaction: And then what 


vaſt 
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being Idle on all Holy Days, and in one 
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viſt Hindrances and Interruptions mult. 
idle Days, Weeks and Months, needs 
be to him that perhaps has not above 


three! or four Months to employ in 


Qualifying himſelf for one great Ruf- 
neſr'of bis bs 

"Twas theſe laſt Reflexiqns mord me 
to diſſent from the Common Practice in 
this Reſpe&, among many others, by 
breaking through the ancient om of 


Regard or other loſing one Fourth of the 
Year in Vacations; which however 
pleaſing to the over Indulgent Mother, 
and Darling Child, mnſt needs be of - 
the moſt antoward: Conſequence, as 
T have obſerv'd, in our Caſe. And I am 
the more confirm'd in this and every 
other Method J have taken to promote 
the ſpeedy and perfect accompliſhing of 
Thoſe plac'd under my Iuſpection, in 
that, Sir, they entirely fall in with 
your Sentiments, and have likewiſe had 
the Approbation of moſt of theſe Gen- 
armen I bave had the Honour for ſome 
8 5 Years 
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Years to be employ'd by. And now, 


Sir, give me Leave, as ſhort as poſſible, 

particularly to touch on thoſe Oualifica- 
tions neceſſary to Form the Man of Bu- 
ſineſt. And, 

Wa 1 Whoever would be 2 Man of 


Buſineſs, muſt be a Man of Correſpon- 


dence; and Correſpondence can never 
be fo commodiouſly, or at all to the 


Step, and Eſſential in furniſhing out the 
Man of Buſineſs. And this Oualifica- 


tion is more excellent as 'tis more uſe- 


ful in " Buſineſs, and beautiful to the 
Eye, and may not improperly be conſi- 
der'd in two Reſpects, as it proceeds 
from the Eye and the Hand; from the 
one we have Size and Proportion, from 
the other Boldneſs and Freedom: For 
as the Exactneſs of the Eye fixes the 


Heights and Diſtances; ſo the Motion 


of the Joim and Poſition of the 
Hand, determine the Black and Fine 
Strokes, and give the fame Inclination 


and 


Purpoſe maintain'd, as by the Uſe of 
v riting, the Pen: So that Waris i is the Firſt 


GG 
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and Likeneſs i in the Standing and Tun 
of the LxTTzRs. But, in order to 
Write well, there muſt be juſt Rules 
given, and much Practice to put em in 
Execution. Plain, Strong, and Neat 
Writing, as it beſt anſwers the Deſign 
for Uſe and Beauty; ſo it has moſt ob- 
taind among Men of Buſneſs; with 
whom all affected Flouriſhes, and quaint 
Devices of Birds and Bull-Beggars, are 
as much avoided, as Capering and Cut- 
ting in ordinary Walking, A full free 
open Letter ſtruck at once, as it diſco- 
vers more of Nature, ſo it gives a Ma- 
ſterly Beauty to the Writing ; to which 
may be added ſuch Ornamental Turn 
of the Pen, as ſeem rather defign'd to 
fill up Vacancies on the Paper, than 
ſtudiouſly compos d to adorn the Piece. 


In Flouriſhing, the Fancy would be ſo 
Luxuriant, was it not corrected by the 


Judgment, as almoſt to deſtroy the End 
of Writing; as Airs in Muſick, when 
too often repeated, or too long or too 
variouſly performed, diſorder the Har- 
2 mony 
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mony of a juſt Compoſure. But thoſe 
who are Excellent this Way, and. diſ- 
play Art and Nature by the gentle 
Turns of a  well:guided Pen, do cer- 
tainly deſerve their Commendations 
for their Curiofi ity and Ingenuity ; if not 
for performing any thing much tending 
to the Uſe and Benefit of Mankind. 
But, as above, if Uſetulneſs and Beau- 
ty are the Excellencies of WRITING; 
that which will, with the greateſt Faci- 
lity, contribute to theſe, is the beſt Me- 
rhod of Teaching. Suppoſing, there- 
fore, the Make and Proportion of the 
Letters and Joinings to be once well 
fixed and underſtood, ſingle Line Co- 
pics. will ceaſe to be "of Serre; For 


they are apt to create a Stiffneſs in the 


Operation, and a Formality more like 
painted than native Beauty; whereas, 
if the Learner is us d to Copy the com- 


ar 


Accounts, and Eſtimates, Cc. bis Hand 
will grow confirm'd in an Aptitude and 
Readineſs which will inſenſibly arrive 


at 
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e at Perfection and Diſpatch ; and give 

A in Writing, what we admire in = 

e Gentlemen, an Eaſineſs of Geſture, and 

- diſengag'd Air, not to be attained by 

S Art, but inſenſibly caught from fre» 

t quently converſing with the Polite and 

8 Well-bred. 

1 Secondly, The mutual vera and 

- Dependence of Mankind upon each o- 

; ther, from whence ariſes a Variety of 

- Affairs for Computation, makes Axirn- 2— 
METICX the next neceſſary Oualification 


for the Man of Buſineſs : And this is 


e more valuable, as tis the more exact, 
I eaſy, and ſhort, If the Rules and Prin- 
= Ciples are once well fix'd and under- 
r 
e 
« 


Rood, frequent Application will make 
the Practice eaſy, and wonderfully re- 
duce the Operations: The Art lies in 
1 giving as few Ryles as poſſible, and 
- clearly explaining them. Confounding 
Z Principles together, and Diverſifying 
1 them into ſeveral Rules, when they are 
3 built on the ſame Reaſon, is what has 
0 

e 


made ARITHMITICE ſeem fo difficult; 
and 


Mey- 
chants 
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and the Learning all by Rote has ſpoil'd 
many an Accountant. In Teaching 
Arramtrticx, I ſhall have a ſpecial Re- 
gard, Sir, to your Advice, That the 
Learner be well exerciſed in the ſhort 
Rules of Practice, and Computation, 
and that the Queſtions he is us d to, be 
ſuch as generally occurr in real Buſi- 
neſs; which will not only be what he 
may moſt commonly meet with, but as 


they are about ſuch Things as are ge- 
nerally within his Hearing and Notice; 


ſo he will the more readily conceive the 
Reaſon of his Operations, and take the 


greater Delight in Working them: For 
there is Nothing ſooner perfects a Man 


in any Study, than the Secret of enga- 


ging him to find Something pleaſant 
and delightful in it; then the Labour 
goes down eaſily, and a little Confu- 


lion or Perplexity only quickens, and 


gives a freſh Reliſh to the Satisfaction. 
"Thirdly, Mexcnants Accounts is 


the third Qualification. The Unskill'd 
" often confound tlus and Arithmetick to- 


gether ; 
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gether 3 inſomuch that tis ſometimes 
taken for Arithmetick ; and ſo, he that 
is a good Arithmetician is erroneouſly 
judg'd a good Book-Keeper : But Book- 
Keeping is a diſtint Art; and is the 
Buſineſs of Reeaſon to determine the 


juſt and proper Debitors and Creditors; of 
Art to methodize our Reſults, and of 


 Arithmetick, only to anſwer the ſeveral 


Queſtions of Computation ariſing. The 


Italian Method of Book-keeping by 


Double Entry, as now practis d by you 
Gentlemen of Commerce, may truly be 
allow'd to comprehend all Excellencies 
in Accounting: For as the Judicious 


Author of the GENTIEMAN Accountant 


obleryes,” All other Methods, which 
* particular Perſons have occaſionally 
* inſtituted for their own private Con- 

© cerns, are found in this; and all 
* thoſe Methods, whatſoever they are, 

© weregOr can be. invented, for the Uſe 

* of any Accounts, are Parts of, and 

© as it were taken: out of the Debitor 

- and Creditor; and fo much * they 

© want 
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© want of that, however in private 
Coneerns ſerviceable enough, juſt fo 
much they want of deſirable Perfe- 
© &ion. For the Debitor and Creditor is 
© pure and perfect right Reaſon, and 
© contains the whole Material Truth 
and Juſtice of all the Dealing, and 
© nothing elſe; and this not only be- 
* tween the Accounter and his Traf- 
* hickers, but alſo between all the ſeve- 
ral Traffickers one with another; fo 


< far as they have intermix d in the Sub- | 


© jx& Matter of the Accounts: And not 
© only ſo, but alſo of the Incidents, 

* Circumſtances, and Conſequences of 
the Trafrick, ſuch as Eſtimates, Loſſes, 
© or Advantages thereby. And all this 
< 1na perpetual State; ſo as every Que- 
* ſtion that can be propos'd, concern- 


* as readily as' demanded: And no 


* Perſon can be injur'd, who takes his 


Account upon the Stating of the Books, 
* ſo faras it runs; and in all Times, 
© even in Aſter-Ages, the Tranſactions 

IS. will 


_ a au FE A 


ing any Dealing, is an{wer'd almoſt. 


» ' 
. | Is A 
K ..Y - 


lation, Caioliry, 
tion; 48 happens, when with ſome 
© Pairis we have artain'd the Knowledge 


4 
FE: 0 
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© will be underſtood as well as if the 
© ſame had been inquiſi ited at the very 
© Inſtant of the Writing. And in an- 
other Place the ſamg excellent Author 


ſays, © That 'tis a Method ſo Com- 


« prehenſive and Perfect, as makes it 
* worthy to be put Among the Sciences, 


und to be underſtood by all Virtwſ, 
5 whether they evet intend to make uſe 


© of it or no, but even for pure Specu- 
or rather Admira- 


© of ſome Art or Skill, tho' leſs com- 

plex tlian this; which thro' the Inven- 
tion of Paſt Ages, Univerſal PraQice, 
© and in Matters of Intereſt (the fierceſt 
8 Engagement of Humane Wit and 
© Stratagem) is reduc'd, as this i is, to 
the ſtricteſt Compendium, and (re- 
« ſpeRing the Intention, or Uſe of it) 


to a conſummate perkection, and in 


Rule and Method is ſo contracted 
and conciſe, that, without a Fault, 
nothing can be reſcinded from, or ad- 


ded to it. D K ded 


* 


A 


thods 


rent Me. 
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From all which tis abundantly evi- 
dent, how ridiculous that commonError 


is, which many are apt ta fall into, that 
No diffe. BO OK-K TT ING is different among 


Merchants and Men of Buſineſs; that 


Mes hardly two make uſe of the ſame Me- 
chants thod ; and conſequently, that he who 


keep Books well in one compting-Houſe, 
is not qualify d to do the like in another: 


But this falſe ObjeRion can proceed on- 
Iy from not underſtanding the Art. A 
juſt and preper Debitor and Creditor is 
founded on Reaſon and Demonſtration; 
and that which is ſo in itſelf, muſt be ſo 
to every one that underſtands it, and 
therefore the Method muſt be in Effect 
the ſame; there being only Double Entry 


and Single Entry, that is indeed Method 
and no Method. By the fieſt we have 


ſuch a Relation and mutual Dependance 
of Accounts, and a perpetual Balance of 


all, that Nothing can be afterwards 
plac din the Books with diſhoneſt or un- 


fair Deſign; nor any Error made in the 


Progreſs left uncorrected. By the lat- 
3 
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. 
ter, the Way lies open to Fraud and De- 
ceit, Confufion certainly attends it; and 
there's no poſſibility of aſcertaining 
Truth and Exactneſs: To all which e- 
very Method is liable, except the De- 
bitor and Creditor by Double "ay So 
that this Diſpute can be only between 
thoſe that do, and thoſe that do not un- 
derſtand Bock-Keeping. And tis cer= | 
tainly true, that he who comes from 4 
Compting-Houſe of Confuſion, or at beſt 
only recording Facts and Things Him- 


ph, as they occurr, (as in common Shop- Sho Shop- 


Books, Cc. where they ſo ſpeciouſly *®* 


mimick the true Debitor and Creditor, 


that the Ignorant really think it ſo; | 


whereas Nothing of that Art, Truth, 


and Juſtice is found in it) can never be 
qualify d to ſucceed him who has dige- 
ſted his Affairs into a moſt exact Order, 
and conciſe Method, according to Rea- 
ſon and Art. *Tis true indeed, as Men. 


are of different Complexions and Con- 


ſtitutions, and have different Ideas of 
Things, fo every Man may have ſome 
D 3 | P ecu- 
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Peculiarity in his Method; but then this 
Difference cannot be in Eſſentials, not 
in the general Reaſon and Manner of 
Book- Keeping, but only inParticulars in- 
different, that are as ſoon known as ſeen. 

But I have Reaſon, Sir, to ask 
Pardon, for ſo long inſiſting on the Ex- 
cellency and Uſefulneſs of that, which 
you practiſe with ſo much Exaaneſs and 
Delight, and fo happily recommend: 
But *tis, as you call it, my Darling Science; 
as ſuch, I can't help dwelling on the 
Subject, ind being zealous in Propagating 
of it: To do which ſucceſsfully, that is, 
ro complete a Book-Keeper, there's much 
more requir'd than is generally taught. 
Tis not Copying a Sett of Books, or even 
being able to make a proper Debitor and 
Creditor, is all that's neceſſary : For al- 
moſt in every Caſe, beſides the Debitor 
and Creditor, there are many Incidents, 
and ſeemingly ſmall Circumſtances, that 
will often puzzle a tolerable Theore- 
tick Accomptant; and as tis allow'd in 
all Affairs, that generally the Circum- 


ſtances 


(29) 
ſtances of an Action ſhould be as much 
confider'd as the Action itſelf, there- 
fore the Learner ſhould not only be in · 
ſtructed how to Enter, Poſt, and Cloſe 


an Account; but alſo in the previous 


Agreement, and general Cuſtoms ob- 
lerv'd among Merchants and Men of 


Buſineſs, with the Forms of common 


Uſe in the Variety of Affairs, as In- 
voyces, Bills of ſeveral ſorts, Bonds, Oc. 
as alſo the Duties of , erchandize, and 


ſhorteſt Ways of computing them, and 


the Nature of Remittances as to Bills of 
Exchange, or the Courſe, Riſe, Fall, Oc. 
of the Exchange, and all other intervening 
Circumſtances that can be imagin d to 


happen; and this not only as to the bare 


Form and Manner; but the Learner 


ſhould trace every of theſe as incident 
in each particular imaginary Caſe, as if 

he was tranſacting real Affairs. And, 
Sir, I have referr d to this Place (where 
the Uſe will appear moſt evident ) the 
humblc Thanks I owe for thoſe Books 


of 


and conſequent Incidents, as Terms of 
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of real Bufineſs you were pleas'd to ſend 
me the other Day, ſo juſtly kept, and © 
conſiſting of ſuch Variety of Tranſa- 
Rions: I know not any thing will more 
promote my Deſign for the Advance- 
ment of this Art; and therefore have 
made ſome Progreſs in digeſting a pro- 
per Waſte-Book of Caſes for the Uſes a- 
bove, and ſhall find no ſmall Improve- 
ment from Stating them as my Copy di- 
rects; only, as you have advis d me, 
I ſhall continually add ſuch Caſes to them 
as may be drawn from any new Manner, 
or Place of Trading I ſhall be inform'd 
of, or can poſſibly get light into. And 
I'm perſuaded, if this Method was fol- 
low'd, and each Profeſſor qualify'd to 
perform i it, we ſhould not find ſo many 
Youths on their firſt Entrance on Buſineſs 
ſo much Strangers to it; but the inſtru- 


cting Compting-Houſe might produce as 


accompliſh d Clerks as the Merchants or 
Publick Offices, provided the ſame Ap: 
plication 1 was made uſe = 


Bu 


t 
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But that which is call'd Merchant, Book- 
 Accaunts.i is not only abſolutely neceſſary keeping 


neceſſary 
for every Merchant or Trader, but is for Gen- 


what no Man of Buſineſs ſhould be Ig- re rg, 
,Rorant pf, and is the beſt Method for 

; Men of all Profeſſions and Eſtates to 

© Keep their own Accounts in; with this 
Difference, that as the Incidents alter 


with the Variety of Affairs, ſo they 
| ould be accordingly apply d and con- 


..fider'd ; and the Knowledge of this Art 
(cho not made uſe of in every one's pri- 
vate Concerns, yet) creates an excellent 
n for Buſineſs in general, with 
Eaſe unriddles the moſt confus'd Ac- 
counts, and renders à Gentleman capa- 

ble, with the greateſt Readineſs, to over- 
"look his Affairs when manag d by o- 
4 chers; and cannot better conclude my 

Thoughts on this Subject, than in Mr. 

e Words. Merchants Accounts, 
tho not likely to help a Gentleman 2 
4 255 get an Eſtate, yet poſſibly there is Fag. 16. 
not any thing more of Uſe and Effica- 

- Ley to ©o make him preſerye the Eſtate he 


* has. 


OC MM 
has. Tis ſeldom obſerv'd, that he 
© who keeps an Account of his Income 
© and Expences, and thereby has con- 
© ſtantly under View the Courſe of his 
© Domeſtick Affairs, lets them run to 
© Ruin. And [doubt not, but many a 
© Man gets behind-hand before he is a- 
© ware, or runs farther on when lic is 

© once in, for want of this Care, or the 
* « Skill to do it. Iwould therefore ad- 
© viſe all Gentlemen to learn perfectly 
© Merchants Accounts, and not to think 
© it is a Skill belongs not to them, be- 
© cauſe it hasreceiv'd its Name, and hag 
been chiefly practis d by Men of Traf- 
© fick. 

Fourthly, The ſeveral Parts of the 
' MATHEMATICXS are of that extenſive Uſe 
and Benefit to Mankind, that hardly any 
thing is to be done without them; con- 
ſequently the Man of Buſineſs can have 
no ſmall Share in theſe Sciences: For he 
that has a thorough Knowledge in them, 
muſt have the beſt Foundation laid, and 
a Mind exquiſitely furniſh'd for the un 


dertaking 
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dertakiag ot any Buſineſs. From this” 


Fountain all Arts and Sciences flow; it 


enlarges the Mind, extends our Ideas, 
and ſtrengthens the Judgment. By this 
we even ſoar into other Worlds, and as 


it were pry into the very Secrets of Na- 


And tho' the Knowledge of this 
vaſt uſeful and extenſive Learning is not 
abſolutely neceſlary for every Man, yet 


he that attains any Part thereof, will 


never repent his Labour. But there are 
ſome Employments of Life that cannot 
be carry'd on without them. All con- 
cern'd in Weight or Meaſure ſhould 
learn Geometry and Mechanicks : Every 


 Artificer will here find the Foundation 


and Demonſtration of his Art: And in- 
deed Geometry is the Ground Work of 
all the other Parts of the Mathematicks, 
by which all Operations are perform'd 
and demonſtrated. Monſieur Fontenelle, 
in his Preface of the Uſefulneſs of 5 
Mathematical Learning, ſays, © That 
Geometry and Algebra are the Keys of 
* all we Enquiries that can * made 
E * col» 
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concerning Magnitude. Beſides; 4 
thorough Knowledge herein greatly cul- 
tivates the Art of Reaſoning, and may 
even ſupply the want of Logick itſelf. 
For this Cauſe, thoſe that intend to 
Reaſon juſtly, to Talk pertinently, to 
take every Queſtion in its true Light, 
and to think cloſely, and determine 
with Clearneſs and Perſpicuity ; thoſe 
I ſay that would arrive to any degree in 
Reaſon and Judgment, the ſhorteſt, ea- 
fieſt, and ſureſt Way, muſt attain to 
, ſome Perfection in Geometry; this is 
the Learning that is truly uſeful and 
valuable; this is what ſo much obtains 
in the World, and without which *tis 
now hardly poſſible to be a conſiderable 
Man, but more eſpecially neceſſary for 
thoſe that ſpeak in Publick ; for all de- 
gu d for the Law, or are any ways 
concern d in the Mechanical Arts; and 


the Law, having juſt mention'd the Law, I beg 


leave to make an Obſervation upon ſome 

Qualifications, that ſeem to be of the 

greateſt Uſe for Attorneys Clerks; and 
indeed 


(35) 


indeed what is in the common Method 
requir'd, is that they underſtand alittle 
Latin, and write the Law Hands; thus 
much *tis true is abſolutely neceſſary, 
but T have inſtructed young Clerks yet 
farther, they have learnt Book-keeping, 
by which they have been render'd abun- 
dantly capable of adjuſting thoſe Ac- 
compts, which others, ignorant of that 
Art, muſt have apply'd to ſome Accomp- 
tant to have ſettled for them ; and Caſes 
of this nature frequently happen among 
_ thoſe that are employ'd by Merchants 
and Tradeſmen in Statutes of Bank- 
rupts, &c. whoſe Books are a perfect 
Secret to thoſe that do not underſtand 
that incomparable Method _ are ge- 

nerally keptin : And beſides this, I have 
often read Euclid's Elements to them, 
chat they might attain that excellent way 
of Reaſoning, the vaſt Benefit of which 
twould be impertinent to mention. 
| But to return to completely forming 
our Man of Buſineſs, if his Education 
thould be ſo liberal, while he is labour- 
E > ing 
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ing at Dry Geometry, he may at times 
. ſolace himſelf with a Piece of Mecha- 
nicks ; for his Service therefore, I have 
lately publiſh'd in the Eugliſb Dreſs, 
Monſ. Robault's Treatiſe of Mechanicks, 
which I uſc as a kind of Praxis on Eu- 
clid's Elements; the kind Reception it 
has met with in the World, may be a 
ſufficient Convincement how proper 'tis 
for the purpoſe deſign'd; *tis on the 
Principles advanced in this Treatiſe that 
all our modern Diſcoverics in Natural 
' Philoſophy and Anatomy are built; 
therefore, tho' a Courſe of Experiments 
is at any time diverting and improving, 
twill much more be ſo after firſt read- 
ing ſuch an Introduction as this; then 
what is {een will be eaſily accounted for, 
and reduc'd into ſome ſolid Satisfaction 
and Improvement; from whence we 
may conclude how neceſlary 'tis for A- 
natomiſts and Surgeons, Gc. to read 
ſome Piece of Geometry and Mechanicks. 
Now, to carry my Man of Buſineſs a 
little higher yet, let him make ſome 

„ Progreſs 
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Progreſs in the wonderful Analytick 


Art, Algebra, which may be render'd Algebra: 


the Art of Reſolution or Reduction, 
whereby all unknown Quantities, how- 


ſoever intricately involv'd in any Que- 


ſtion propos'd, are refolv'd into, and 
compared with thoſe that are known. 


In ſhort, Algebra is the great Myſtery 


of Inyention, the rich Magazine of new 
| Diſcoveries, the Grand Arcanum ſo re- 


ligiouſly conceal'd by the - Ancients, 


whereby all their Theorems and De- 


monſtrations are found out, which they 


always took care to diſguiſe afterwards, 


hy propoſing them in a quite contrary 


Method, and different Dreſs. As un- 


derſtanding the firſt Principles of this 


Art will eaſe the Learner of much 


Trouble and Pains, and labour of think- 
ing in his Geometrical Studies; ſo it 


is abſolutely impoſſible to be a good Ma- 
thematician without a more thorough c- 


quaintance with it, and ſome competent 
Skill andDexterity i in this ſpecious Method 


-of Calculatiop, which is as much pre- 


ferable 
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ferable to the Arithmetick of Numbers; 
as a general Rule or Theorem is to the 
Application of it in a particular Caſe. 

Perſpective, Architecture, Fortifica- 
tions, and Gunnery, will all be found 
neceſſary Qualifications in different Parts 
of Life. The two laſt, that brave 
Man ſhould be well acquainted with, 
who would riſe in the Field of Glory, 
by his own Merit, ſcorning purchaſed 
Honours. The two firſt make the ex- 


celling Painter, and the noble Deſigner; 


for he only that is well inſtructed in 
theſe Arts, can lay down a juſt Plan for 


à fine Edifice, or adorn a ſtately Apart- 


Survey- 


ing and 
Meaſu- 
ring. 


ment with Scenes that may be admired 

35 long as they are in being, 
Country Gentlemen, Stewards of E- 
ſtates, and all concern'd in Land, Build- 
ing, or Farming, ſhould by all Means 
underſtand Surveying and Meaſuring ; 
and indeed, for the Nobleman, or Gen- 
tleman's Steward, theſe Parts of the 
Mathemaricks ſeem to be Eſſential Qua- 
liications. For tho his Chief Buſineſs 
be 


— 
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be to receive Rents, let Leafes, keep 
Courts, &c. and alſo to keep a juſt and 
clear Account of all, yet *tis alſo a 
Pleaſure and Satisfaction to the Owner 
of the Eſtate to view his Lands in his 
Cloſer, that is, to have them Survey d, 
and every Mannour, or particular Te- 
nant's Farm neatly Map'd, the Timber 


he Sells, Builds, or Repairs with; as 


alſo Walling, Paling, Tiling, Cieling, 
or Painting, to be exactly meaſur'd : 
And who ſo proper to do this, or ſo fit 
to be truſted in an Affair of this Nature, 
(where often is great Deceit and Da- 
mage by truſting to others) as the 
chief Manager, the Land Steward, or 
Rent-Gatherer ? But to inſtance in all 


the Concerns and Employments where 


ſome Parts or other of the Mathematicks 
are uſcful and neceſſary, would be as tes 


dious as that Knowledge is extenſive : 


Therefore, Sir, I ſhall only juſt mention 
the peculiar Excellency of two Parts 


more, as Accompliſhments worthy the 
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prime Man of Bulineſs, the Merchant J 


that is, Gz0GRAPHY and NAVIGATION. 


Geography.  GxocRarny not only teaches the Si- 


Na&vigas 
tion. 


tuation and Diſtance of Places and Coun- 
tries the Knowledge of the Earth in ge- 
neral and particular, but is one of the 


greateſt Accompliſhments in Converſa- 
tion, and the very Inlet to Hiſtory, which 
informs us of the Laws, Mannert, and 
Cuſtoms of Nations, their Advantages 
2nd Diſadvantages ; from whence we 
may be enabled to form a right Judg- 


ment ta promote the Intereſt of our own 


Country, and to lay down ſuch Rules 


as may be uſeful in our private Con- 
NAvIGATION is the Axr by which our 


Ships are conducted through the wide 
extended Ocean, which carries off our 
Superfluities, and brings us home our 


 Conveniences, and makes the Pleaſures, 


Riches, and 500 hings of the whole 
World, common to all Mankind. To 


us of this Nation, 'tis our Wealth and 


Defence, and the Envy and Terror of 


our 
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our Enemies. And tho' this Science more 
immediately concerns the Mariner to 
be Maſter of it, yet the Merchant will 
ſcarce think it belongs not to him to 
have a Taſte thereof : For, from it he 
may draw great Advantages in Trade. 
For Inſtance, a Knowledge of the 
Length, Diſtance, and Safety of Voy- 
ages, will furniſh him with good Rea- 
{ons to conjecture the Rite and Fall, and 
may point to him the moſt probable 
Markets to vend his Commodities. 
Under this Head of Mathematicks, 1 
beg Leave to recommend the Art of 


Drawing, as a Qualification worthy Drawing: 


every Gentleman, as well as Man of 
Buſineſs; for tho it is not neceſſary to 
come to a Perfection in Face and Fea- 
ture; yet, to be able to take the Out- 
Lines of a Picture, to hatch neatly, to 
lay down Buildings, Trees, &c. to take 
a Landskip, juſtly repreſent Heights 
and Diftances, and to finiſh and fill up 
the PerſpeRive, is what will be uſeful 


F in 


Engliſh 
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in forming to one's Self, and repre- 


ſenting to Others, a juſt Notion of any 
Deſign which cannot be ſo clearly con- 
ceiv'd or expreſsd any other Way. For 
this Purpoſe therefore, I have provided 
one of the ableſt Maſters in this Art to 
attend three Times a Week. 

Fifthly, To accompliſh the Man of 


Buſineſs, tis requiſite he ſhould be Ma- 


ſter of the Propriety of Expreſſion. He 
that delivers his Senſe in improper 


Terms, converſes to his Diſadvantage ; 


and his other Acquiſitions, be they what 
they will, often ſuffer for this [mperfe- 
ction. He that abſurdly, or darkly, or 
dubiouſly, or with Difficulty, expreſſes 


his own Mind, will be thought not very 


ready in apprehending the Mind of o- 
thers; or what is ſtill a greater Misfor- 
tune, brings his Ingenuity or Integrity 
under Suſpicion; whereas his Judgment 
alone is in the Fault. And yet, accord- 
ing to the common Method of fitting 
Young Gentlemen for Buſineſs, a Style in 

Writing 


Tz 
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Writing is what they ſeldom or never 


hear of; and the Maſter: generally take 


themſelves to be no farther concern'd, 
than that their Scholars ſhould write a 
fair Hand, without conſidering how 
monſtrous and ridiculous their Con- 
ceptions may appear. But ſurely, to 
ſpeak and write with Propriety and Ele. 
gance, has too great an Influence on Bu- 
ſineſs, to be neglected. I need not here 
in ſo plain a Caſe produce Reaſons of 
the Importance of this Omualification 3 
Common Experience is an undeniable 
Proof of ic. Who undertakes Buſineſs 
to moſt Advantage, or ſucceeds beſt in 
it 2 But he who ſhews he underſtands 
the Nature of it, by the Manner of his 
Addreſs, and who expreſſes himſelt 
without Ambiguity or Affectation. Sub- 
jects of different Natures will be treated 
of indeed in different Kinds of Style : 
One is peculiar to the Pulpit, another 
to the Bar, and a thi:d to common Con- 


verſation. Tis this 'aſt that can alone 
E 2 ſult 


1 


ſuit Commerce; which, tho' like other 


A's and Sciences, it has proper Rules 
aiid 7 2rms belonging to it, yet delights 


in 4 Short and Familiar, but withall a 
Neat and Significant Way of Expreſſion. 
So that the Merchant muſt converſe with 
his diſtant Correſpondent with no more 


| Stiffneſs, than if he met him on the Ex- 
change. He muſt not detain him an 


Hour for the Buſineſs of a Minute, nor 
put him to Pains to underſtand him, 
nor expreſs himſelf ro be underſtood to 
his Damage. This would render a Cor- 

reſpondence leſs agreeable to his Friend, 
and conſequently leſs beneficial to him- 
| ſelf. Majeſly and Grandeur are a Stop 
to Diſpatch, whereby Buſeneſs lives, and 

_ thrives, and flouriſhes. So that the Style 
for Commerce muſt be Concile, Perfvi. 
cuous, and Naviral; not lin'd with ſwel- 


ling impertinem Epithets, but purely 


Epiſto/ary, and expreſſing the Thoughts 
with the ſame Facility, as if the Cor- 
reſpondent were Face to Face, 


And 
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And now I am ſhewing how ne- 
ceſſary for the carrying on Buſineſs hap- 
pily, a proper Style is; let me not part 
with my CHARGE, till I recommend 
to him the Knowledge of the Modern Modeta 
Languages. He that deals or trafficks Mn 
with ſuch whoſe Language he's a Stran- 0 
ger to, will ſoon be ſenſible not only 
of che Conveniency, but alſo of the Ne- 
ceſſity of this Accompliſhment. There's 
no Man but muſt needs reap greater 
= Satisfaction, and generally greater Ad- 
| vantage, from tranſacting his Affairs 
himſelf: That's the way for him to be 
ſure of the Condition they are in, and 
wWbhat he has to truſt to, and what Foot 
he is to proceed upon: Whereas to 
leave em to the Management of other 
Hands, which it may chance have not 
Skill enough to ſee and purſue his In- 
rereſt; or if they have, may not have 
Integrity enough to do him Juſtice, is 
running the Hazard of being undone : 
$ Or, if he ſhould have the Fortune to 
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eſcape, yet it muſt be a continual Un- 
eaſineſs ro him to think he's all the 
while at the Mercy of ſuch as might, 
if they would, have ruin'd him. Bur, 
to ſhorten my Young Gentleman's Pains, 
twill be ſufficient for him to make 
himſelf Maſter of the Fxencu Toxcv ; 
which will anſwer in a great Mea- 

ſure for the reſt. For, at preſent, it 
ſeems to be the Univerſal Language. 
Tis ſo far Univerſal, that the Place is 
ſcarce known where itis not ſpoken ; 
and we hardly find the Foreigner, of 


whatſoever Country he claims his 
Birth, 


but is able to tranſact his Affairs, 
or hold a Correſpondence in it. In 
ſhort, he muſt needs be much at a Loſs, 
and very unequal to Buſineſs, that has 
not attained to a competent Skill in 
this Language. 

I muſt confeſs, the Methods made 
uſe of in teaching it, are too various, 
and almoſt every Teacher affects ſome 
Noſtrum, which he is not 2 little fond 
_ of, 
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of. But this, I take it, will not be dif- 


puted, that as a juſt Notion of Gram- 
mar, ſo the Opportunity of frequent 
Converſation is abſolutely neceſſary, 
if one would ever arrive at any Per- 
fection in this Language; and there- 
fore I have not only fix d on a Maſter, 
that is capable of doing the firſt, but 
do entertain him conſtantly in my 


_ _ Houſe, where all thoſe. Young Gentle- 


men that learn French, are obliged al- 
ways to ſpeak it, and have their Maſter 
daily to converſe with. 5 
And that there may be nothing wan- 
ting, if poſſible, to anſwer every ones 
Qualifications for Buſineſs, we beg leave 
ro make the learned Languages a part 
of our Care, it being a common Com- 
plaint, that what was learnt at the 
Grammar School is forgot, while Youths 
are gaining theſe other Qualifications : 
Therefore I have prevail'd with an un- 
except ionable Gentleman, to read to 


thoſe that deſire it, the Latin and Latin md 
reel Greet. 
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Greek Claſſicks in private Lectures, out 
of our Times of Buſineſs. 

But, Sir, 1 forget that there's no- 
thing requir'd to Form the Man of 
Buſineſt, but what may be learnt with 
greater Advantage from your Practice, 

than from any thing I can offer. And 
I ſhould think it as great Indecency in 
me to addreſs peremptorily to ſo com- 
plete a Judge of this Subject, as twas 
in Phormio to talk of the Rules of War 
before Hannibal. Only pardon me, 

Sir, whilſt I obſerve, that tho' my 

Dung Gentleman ſhould be furniſh'd 

with all theſe Qualifications I have in- 
Stilincom-ſtanc'd in, he's ftill deficient in the 
cy * main Article, if he has not imbib'd the 
gn Knowledge of RI IG ION and GOOD 
Manners. MANNERS along with em. And, 
therefore, it muſt be his chief Chee, 
conſtantly to attend the ſtated Times 
of God's Publick Worſhip, as well as 
to pay him his Devotions in Private. 
He muſt be Pre with a Senſe of 


the 


Word, and open, and fair, and ho- 
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the Necelty''vf Go 5 
his Endeavour, if he Dory: Ee 


fucceed , ber can he-cxpec the Divine 


Bleſſing, without living. in Obedience 
to the Divine Will. Beſilles,' Religion 
obliges a Man to be juſt and conſciet- 


tious in his Dealing, pundtual to his 


nourable in all his Actions, A Man of 
this Character will be yalu'd by all 
Men ; and his Correſpondence coveted 
and courted ; eſpecially, if Humility, 


and 2 thankful Heart, Romany his 


Succefs and Proſperity, and dif cover 
themſelves in Compaſſion and Charity, 
If Patience and Temper, if Reſignation 


and Cheitfulneſs of Mind; attend him 


in Misfortunes and Adverſity, (for the 
wiſeſt and greateſt Men ate ſubject to 


ſome of cheſe) ſuch a Man is in the liky- 


liefſt Way to repair his Fortunes; which, 
If he ſhould fail in, yet he will firdown 


wh the Support * a good Conſcience; 
which is worth all the Comforts in the 
"Pp World 


6 


Iſt he lives and will 
be remer 05 When dead wü laſting 
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are concern d with bur ar certain 
ours, and inſtru. only, in. Arts and 
Stlences, but who are at Liberty, be- 
cauſe out of the Reach of our . 
wance, to ſpend che reſt of their Tim 
as. they. pleaſe ;/ as may "reaſonably 
be expected, and is generally found in 
Nen are conſtantly under our more 
Immediate” Ieſpeckion, confin'd to our 
Walls, and within the Caſt of our by 
If theſe 45 not better infer the 
pectations of their Friends, with re- 
gard botli to their Knowledgeand Man- 


World bel 


ners, 1 do nat ſce how — be able 
to acquit ourſelves from Want of Inge- 


nuity, 
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